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DRAFT COVERING LETTER FROM AMBASSADOR UNGER TO THE PR INC I PAIS 


1 . I am sending under cover of this letter a paper 
entitled "A Settlement in Vietnam/’ together with appropriate 
appendices, for whatever use you may wish to make of it. This 

/paper was prepared by the Vietnam Planning Group, organised 
j several months ago under my chairmanship for the purpose of 
examining some of the broader policy questions related to the 
Vietnam problem which have emerged or are likely to emerge. 

N£ 

2. This paper has been shown to Ambassador Lodge and 
other senior elements of the Saigon Mission as well as a limited 
number of senior officials in Washington. The version which 

I am sending to you today incorporates many of their* comments . 

3 . The paper makes an initial attempt: (a) to explore 

the U.S. position on terms for a settlement in Vietnam in the 
event that the DRV indicates an interest in negotiations; and 
(b) to explore U.S. positions on preliminary issues designed 
to give us the best chance of achieving U.S. objectives during 
the settlement negotiations themselves. 

k. With regard to proposed terms for a settlement we have 
taken, advisedly, a rather firm line, believing that such a 
position reflects the essential thrust of the United States* 
current posture on the Vietnam question. Subject to your guid- 
ance and concurrence the Planning Group would be prepared for 
purposes of contingency planning to develop fail-back positions 
on the various issues which might arise keyed to alternative 
and less favorable objective circumstances and designed to 
recoup our position to the extent possible in any negotiating 
situation. 

5. Concerning the U.S. positions on preliminary issues 
related to the form and locus of negotiations, there are obvi- 
ously numerous formulae and scenarios which could be developed. 
This initial paper understandably only begins to scratch the 
surface . The major stumbling block to any negotiations is, 
of course, the role and status of the Viet Cong National liber- 
ation Front. Among other problems with which the Planning Group 
intends to concern itself in the coming weeks, this question 
will be subject to our continuing review. 
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"We will never be second in the search for ... a peaceful settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 


"There may be many ways to this kind of oeace : in discussion or 

negotiation with the governments concerned ; in large groups or in 
small ones; in the reaffirmation of old agreements or their 
strengthening with new ones. 

"We have stated this position over and over again $0 times and 
more to friend and foe alike. And we remain ready with this 
purpose for unconditional discussions." 

In his press conference on 29 July, the President reaffirmed that: 

"We are ready now, as we have always been, to move from the 
battlefield to the conference table. I have stated publicly and 
many times, again and again, America's willingness to begin 
unconditional discussions with any government at any place at 
any tine." 

Conceivably, the conflict in Vietnam could be ended without 
formalized negotiations as a result of a dampening down by Hanoi and 
the Viet Cong of the insurgency and infiltration to the point where 
the GVN is again able on its own to provide security to most of or all 
of its territory and citizens. In many respects this might be the 
most satisfactory outcome from the US/QVN point of view while permit- 
ting the DRV /VC to avoid publicly admitting defeat. (For the long-run 
implications of this possibility see Appendix B.) On the other hand, 
the Vietnam question might be submitted for resolution through negotia- 
tions of a more or less formal variety. Such negotiations could take 
place as a highly formalized full-dress Geneva Conference, or they 
might take place on an Informal, covert basis. 

The purpose of this paper is two-fold: (a) to explore the US 

position on terms for a settlement in Vietnam in the event that the 
DRV indicates an interest in negotiations; (b) to explore US positions 
on preliminary Issues designed to give us the best chance of achieving 
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© objectives during the settlement negotiations theaaelvas.* 

The OS oust also consider tnc possibility that the Viet Cong or 
the NLF sight sue directly for an armistice. The special probleas 
posed by such an action are considered in Appendix D. 

II. OS Objectives. To establish a settle sent in Vletnaa which: 


A. Provides for politically independent, econo«ically viable and 
atill tartly defensible South Vletnaa — securely guaranteed and able to 
shape its own relationships to all others — free froa outside inter- 
ference. Hore explicitly, a settlement should insure the end of 
Hanoi- supported Viet Cong insurgency and the extension of the authority 
of the GVN over the great aejority of the people in South Vietnam. 
Achievement of these objectives would permit the ultimate unification 
of Vietnam if the South Vietnamese so chose. 


B. Contributes to the political stability, economic viability and 
military security of the other independent nations of Southeast Asia , 
able to protect themselves against internal subversion and external 
pressure from Cotanunist China and the DRV. 


Asia 7 


C. Contributes to the observation of US influence in Southeast AS 


D. Discourages the application of the Communist doctrine of "wars 
of liberation" in other areas throughout the world. 

III. Assumptions . As a backdrop it is useful to recognise and state 
certain assumpTions thought to be operative in the context of negotia- 
tions toward a settlement in Vietnam. These assumptions are: 

A. The Coemmnist side will not propose or acquiesce in negotia- 
tions unless and until they have been seriously hurt, either in South 
Vietnam, in the DRV, or in both places or until they anticipate a 
probable worsening of their situation. They would attempt to hide 

♦If the settlement negotiations were to take place in a formal confer- 
ence. the preliminary issues could be considered ae pre-conference 
issues. Even if the settlement negotiations proceeded on a lees formal 
basis, certain preliminary issues would probably have to be disposed of 
before serious negotiations toward a settlement could proceed. Thus we 
use the term "preliminary issues" to refer to such questions as the pre- 
conditions of participation, locus and perhaps some de-escalation of 
hostilities, which might be precedent to the actual settlement negotia- 
tions whether they took place informally or in a formal conference. 
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these resets, however, to try to *ek% vw believe that they wars nego- 
tiating from o perition of nt-engtb rather than wsaknaas. (Note 
Appendix A. Cojffl.ui.i3t Psychology of Negotiations; Appendix B: 
Negotiating with the Communists . ) 

B. Ihe negotiation would be. as viewed by the Cowmnist aide, a 
tactical maneuver which would be intended to achieve their present ob- 
jectives, but by a different route, and, perhaps, over a longer period 
of tine. 

C. The Communists’ objective remains the sane: to remove US 

power from the mainland of Southeast Asia, to demonstrate the validity 
of the thesis that the US is a paper tiger and that "wars of libera- 
tion" can be successfully carried on. 

D. The Viet Cong, aided by the DRV and Peking, will seek to con- 
tinue subversion of SVN during and after any negotiations. 

E. Any government of South Vietnam, including the present one, 
which is willing to continue fighting the Viet Cong will be suspicious 
of and probably opposed to any prospect of negotiating with Hanoi 
because of political weakness and concern about a coalition government 
being forced on them— at least until such time as the QVN felt that 
tbs evolving situation gave them an advantage over the VC/DRV or until 
such time as they are faced with, the prospect of a prolonged stalemate. 

F. No anti-Communist government of SVN will want to sit down to 
negotiate either with the Liberation Front or VC emissaries in any en- 
vironment which they feel presupposes a Front or VC equity within a 
coalition government of South Vietnam. Moreover, a non-Coomunist 
government of SVN would not in any case wish to enter negotiations in 
which the Front enjoyed an autonomous status. 

IV. Preliminary Issues. The nature of negotiations for reaching a 
settlement on Vietnam, their scope (with or without prior acceptances 
in principle of various criteria)) representation (in particular the 
role of the NFLSVN) ; locus; and timing in terms of a cessation of 
hostilities (whether there is to be a cessation or a de-escalation of 
m ilitary activity prior to the initiation of negotiations) are issues 
which will predominate in actually bringing the protagonists to the 
negotiating table. 

"CONFERENCE 11 OPTIONS 

Irrespective of how substantive and genuine peace feelers may 
materialise into negotiations (whether overt, covert, directly 
between parties to the conflict, indirectly through third parties, 
etc.), the options available for settlement negotiations are indicated 
below. A fundamental 1 question \n seTettxrtg from* thttfaje .Options is 
whether the US should six^Iy ceok x settlement 'of! the issues between 
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Horth cod South Vietnam or vhcther (and 1 f so, hem) we should try to re- 
late such a sfattlsaent to .'the outstanding Issues Involving Cambodia and 
Iaos. Toe major advantages of restricting the scope of negotiations 
are that it could involve fewer participating nations, that agreements 
could more easily be reached and that it could still provide a basis 
for subsequent more far-reaching agreements. 

The main disadvantages in restricted negotiations are that since 
they would not establish stability throughout the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, we sight find that the major locus of the conflict with the Com- 
munists had merely been transferred to NVN-Laos or Cambodia- Vietnam 
under conditions less to our advantage and perhaps requiring further 
U3 commitment to achieve a satisfactory outcome. 

A. A reconvening of the Geneva Conference of 1951* by its co- 
chairmen, Britain and the Soviet Union, with an open agenda unencum- 
bered by prior conditions, and with the stated purpose of refining and 
enforcing its provisions in terms of the present situation in Vietnam 
and the Indo-China peninsula. The merit of this course is that, in 
broad outline and despite its obvious shortcomings, the Geneva Agree- 
ment is as viable a document as we are likely to obtain in present cir- 
cumetances. It provides a useful foundation of acceptable objectives 
which might be strengthened through additional or revised procedures 
having greater promise for enforcing a peaceful settlement. A recon- 
vening of the Geneva conference without minimal prior "understandings" 
(tacit or otherwise) among the main participants in the conflict, 
which could be ratified by the Geneva powers as a codicil or protocol 
to the basic agreement, could easily founder on irreconcilable debate 
over the agenda, serve as an arena for magnifying cold war polemics t 
and lead to an undermining of that part of the exiating Geneva frame- 
work which ws find acceptable. The advantages eight outweigh the dis- 
advantages if our purpose was to try to perfect a settlement of out- 
standing issues affecting all of the Indochina area. A major variation 
on this option would limit the scope of the conference to Vietnam. 

B. The convening of a new international conference comprising most 
if not all of the Geneva powers, or limited only to the main protagonists 
(North Vietnam, the NFI5VN, South Vietnam and the U8), or the main pro- 
tagonists plus the co-chairmen, whlfeb would attempt the new international 
agreement limited to Vietnam without prior conditions or agreed "under- 
standings."/" 


any event, voiding the 195a *gret»*sin. anu beginning anew would 
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sacrifice the tdvantagsa implicit in preserving that basic frmmswsrk, 
while accentuating, the disadvantages not ad above. 

C. Other options could include conferences of the above types but 
with aore restrictive pre-arranged agendas. 

D t / bilateral agreement could be attempted between North and 
South Vietnam on new procedures for carrying out the basic terms of 
the 1951i Geneva Agreement, but without a reconvening of the Geneva 
powers to ratify and pledge implementation and enforcement of those 
new procedures. This course, while having the advantage of localising 
negotiations for a peace settlement to the two principal antagonists, 
would have the disadvantage of lacking the international guarantees 
for enforcement of a settlement. Success in this course of action 
would require the closest kind of contact between the GVN and the OS. 
Even with the closest kind of contact there would be a serious ques- 
tion about the capabilities of the GVN negotiators and hence the 
ability of the GVN to bear the brunt of the negotiations. 

E. A multi-stage course could be followed. This could begin with 
exploratory discussions between the North and South Vietnamese, to ex- 
pand with later stage direct participation of the US and the NFLSVN. 

On the basis of firm or tacit understandings reached in these discus- 
sions a ad negotiations, the Geneva powers might then reconvene to re- 
fine and ratify, as a codicil or protocol to the 195 u agreement, thoae 
firm or tacit understandings reached previously by the four principal 
parties to the conflict: North Vietnam, South Vietnam, the US and the 

NFLSVN There would be these clear advantages: (1) initial exploratory 

discussions between North and South Vietnam would confirm that these 
are the two essential parties to the conflict, and that the roles of 
the US and the NFLSVN are technically subsidiary; ( 2 ) in turn, this 
would provide greater flexibility for defining the nature of the 
NFLSVN* 8 presence in the negotiations. Having established that North 
and South Vietnam are the main protagonists and while maintaining that 
the NFLSVN is an appendage of the DRV, we could modify our insistence 
that the NFLSVN actually sit as a part of the DRV delegation; (3) the 
\9$h Geneva Agreement would be accepted ae the basic framework for 
ending hostilities, enforcing a peaceful settlement, and setting forth 
modified provisions for an eventual reunification of Vietnam; (U; the 
primary negotiating role of the South Vietnamese would still be con- 
ditioned by the necessity for US agreement; (5) the burden for reaching 
a settlement would rest with the four parties most directly involved, 

thusT - J nSxitniEln€ 

opportunity of the Soviet Union to bring their indirect" influence to 
bear on the negotiating positions of the DRV and NFLSVN 
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jlurlnga; recanvenad conference of the Geneva powers; 
(f) this enure* Say accord; vita the realistic possibilities for bring- 
ing the parlies involved in the conflict to the conference table, and 
(7) this could provide the basis for a further stage settling issues 
involving Laos and Cambodia. There are. of course, numerous other 
approaches to a multi-stage negotiation, the determination of which 
will continue to receive the Planning Group's close attention. 

F. A variation of the multi-stage concept would be a dual negotia- 
tions approach. 

1. Concept . Dual negotiations would involve two related but 
separate negotiations appropriately time-phased. An international ne- 
gotiation would consider such questions as cessation of hostilities, 
the cessation of Infiltration, withdrawal of PAVN units, monitoring 
and compliance, relations between North and South Vietnam, and unifica- 
tion. It would be precluded from addressing internal SVN problems. If 
the N1F were represented at this negotiation it would be as a part of 
the DRV delegation. The other negotiation would be an internal or 
domestic negotiation between the GVN and the VC on the methods of re- 
introducing the VC into the political life of SVN. It would consider 
such questions as amnesty, turning in arms, electoral laws and phasing 
of elections. It would also consider such questions as cessation of 
hostilities which would relate to the international conference and 
which would have to be appropriately time-phased.. 

The internal negotiation might be initiated by the GVN authorising 
local military coenanders to make cease-fire terms with local VC to in- 
clude amnesty as well as military terms. The GVN would state its 
readiness to Incorporate the negotiated safeguards into an international 
agreement. The NLF (or those VC having accepted an amnesty) might also 
be permitted to participate along with other constituent groups in ad- 
vising on the drawing up of the constitution (unless a new constitution 
was already in being). 


Ar 


2. Objectives. The objectives to be sought by this approach 


are: 


a. To exclude the DRV and other nations from considera- 
tion of matters which are properly an internal concern of the GVN. 

b. Tb- establish the sovereignty of the GVN in SVN and to 
strengthen its internal and international position. 

c. To provide a basis for the reincorporation of the VC 
into the political life of SVN without fatally comprising the GVN. 
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<J. To provitJw a reasonable raapoaaa to daaaoda for a 
rolfl f cr the Nil in- negotin tioo* without establishing •itber a coali- 
tion goveruaant or a political bane for the VC which the GVN coul 
not cope with. 

3. A possible scenario for the tine-phasing of international 
and internal negotiations together with corresponding political and 
military actions is indicated in Annex G. Considerable variations in 
the scenario are, of course, possible. It is important, however, that 
they not get too far out of phase since this night either destroy 
US /GVN bargaining power or lessen prospects for DRV/VC willingness to 
continue the process. 

G. Another option eight involve quiet negotiations sponsored by 
third party good offices and mediation. 

CONFERENCE REPRESENTATION 

This listing of conference format options suggests the range of 
representation that might be involved in each. The controlling factor 
is the role and status of the Viet Cong National Liberation Front. Our 

options hare are: 

A. To continue to insist that NFLSVN representation be incorpor- 
ated in the DRV delegation in any international conference. 

B. To maintain the above position as far as international nego- 
tiations are concerned with direct talks between the GVN and the NIF 
on an internal or domestic basis. 

C. To accept either three party (GVN, DRV, NFLSVN) or four party 
(US, GVN, DRV, NFLSVN) representation. 

D. To accept the NLF in an "interested party" status but not as a 
full "voting" member of an international conference. 

E. To alter our position on the NFISVN to the extent of continuing 
to maintain that the two principal protagonists are North and South 
Vietnam and that the conference roles of the NFISVN and the US, while 
essential to the negotiations, as participants in the fighting, are 
technically subsidiary to those of the GVN and the DRV. 

In any event, our objectives are to avoid recognition of the Front 
as an autonomous political entity and to avoid taking the heat off NVN. 
W« might be confronted by a GVN attempt to include the Front for the 
Liberation of North Vietnam in any negotiations including the NFLSVN. 
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Oonfej-ence represantation should also be Tiiwd in light of the 
scopa of the Coof erenca . If • conform oca la limited to the problems 
cf 7Iotru«i it is questionable whether tha attandanca o£»ll the 
Qeoava powers (Cambodia , Laos, China, Franca, the UK, USSR, DRV, OVN 
and US) would ba helpful or counterproductive as far as US/QvN inter- 
ests are concerned. France, for example , bee little stake in the area 
now as compared to 195U. The question of who would represent Laos 
could be troublesome. The President has said that we would go to a 
conference to consider either a Vietnam settlement or a larger 
Southeast Asian settlement. 

South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, and possibly later, tha 
Philippines, way well feel entitled to some form of representation in 
negotiations on Vietnam owing to their contribution of combat forces. 

The precise form this representation might take would of course de- 
pend on which scenario for negotiations eventuated. It would probably 
be premature at this point to undertake a detailed analysis of this 
problem; we merely flag it and point out that under certain circum- 
stances the issue of these countries' representation might offer cer- 
tain tactical advantages in the pre-conference maneuvering over 
prospective participants. 

Several alternative options for their representation suggest them- 
selves: (1) South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, and perhaps the 

Philippine* could be kept out of bilateral or quadripartite talks, con- 
tenting themselves with close consultation with the QVN and/or the ; 

(2) they could be maafcers of a Tree World" delegation functioning as 
junior oartners of the US; (3) they could comprise collectively but 
without the US yet another party to talks; or (U) they could participate 
individually as interested states in a larger conference. As indicated 
above, it would be difficult at this point to determine which of these 
formulae would beat serve US interests. 

"CONFERENCE" LOCUS 

The site of settlement negotiations would directly relate to the 
preferred format and representation. Our options would appear to be 
(1) the demilitariied son* in Vietnam or a neutral third country if 
iiitUl discussion* »rs to b. Usdtrf to th. Xorth sod South Wstns— • 
Either site would also accomodate a later stage in ifcich the US and 
NFLSVN joined in the discussion; or (2) Geneva or other neutral ground 
S the conference from its beginning recommends all of the ^nev. powers 
or otherwise involved most of those parties either directly or indirectly 
in the Vietnam conflict. 

<wnt WTT-TTARI ENVIRONMENT CF INITIA L NEGOTIATIONS 

From the point of view of US interests, wa should like to conceive 
of e oeesatiou of hosiUitifcs as one of the results rather than a 
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pre*j<w5ition cf formal negotiations. Wa would anticipate , however, 
that the DRV At would seek to exact tha maximum of da-aacalation of 
OS /QW military action aa a precondition to wore formal nagotlationa 
on an over-all aattlamant. 



> 


\ 


Soma decrease in military activity would probably be required in 
order to permit negotiations to take place. On the other hand, a sub- 
stantial level of military activity on the part of the U5/QVN would 
probably be required aa pressure on the VC^ORV against the poaaibility 
of protracted but inconclusive negotiations. Appendix C examines the 
alternatives of de-escalatory actions. It concludes that anything wore 
then a token de-escalation in the South must be a result rather than a 
pre-condition of negotiations (formal or tacit). It further concludes 
that we should try to axact a quid pro quo for a cessation of bombing 
the North (prior to such cessation, if possible). 


COORDINATION WITH QVN 


It would not be necessary at all stages for the OVN and the US to 
adopt the sane position. In certain cases, it might be advantageous 
from a bargaining point of view to maintain different positions. It 
would be essential, however, to have agreement between the US and GVN 
on their respective positions in order to attain the highest possible 
degree of mutual confidence and to improve the possibilities for favor- 
abla outcomes to any negotiations. At present, the US and QVN appear 
informally in agreement (to the extent that there have been discussions 
in Saigon on the modalities of negotiations) that, in place of a full 
reconvaning of the Qeoeva powers to reconsider the 195it agreement, 
discussions restricted to the iasnediate parties involved in the conflict 
w igh t, produce an accord which could become a codicil to the 195U 
Agreement. 

COORDINATION WITH THIRD COUNTRY CONTRIBUTORS OF COMBAT FORCES TO SVN 

South Korea, Australia, and New Zealand, by virtue of their com- 
mitment of combat forces to the war in Vietnam, would have interests, 
possibly at variance with those of the US, which would have to be ac- 
commodated in any negotiations on Vietnam. The Philippines may join 
their number, if S6 is anticipated, President Marcos commits troops 
now that his new administration has been established . At the least, 
those countries ought to be consulted in e negotiating situation} they 
might, even ask for representation in any talks with the North and with 
the Viet Cong. There follows a brief examination of tha respective 
postures likely to be adopted by these countries in the event of 
negotiations. 
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Sout h Ko rea : Tbc R*;n:b} lr of Korea has committed a coapoaite 

fcree" equfviYeal to c. combat diviaicn. as nail as noo-combatant support 

ou»i>e;*ing about ?. 5 G 0 > Negotiations for tha commitment of , 

another division are now in Droerese . This commitment use made/ 

*1 4^7 A • 


ooat to President Pak of aoaa internal political disc oaf 


Jbnly the 
Iture. 


If tha US keeps the Koreans broadly informed of the progress of 
negotiations, and if Seoul is persuaded that the US intends to main- 
tain a hard line on issues of substance, we would anticipate relatively 
little difficulty in terns of coordination with the ROK. If, however, 
the ROK becaae convinced that negotiations were merely a mask for an 
American sell-out in Viet nan, the South Koreans eight become very dif- 
ficult indeed. In that latter case, especially, the South Koreans 
would be likely to support GVN efforts to firm up the position of the 
US, or failing this, to follow the GVN's lead by disassociating the 
ROK from any settlement favorable to the Coswinists. 


A5 


Australis i ^ 


1 Ibis objective is believed to be the principel factor 
motivating Australia's commitment of forces to Vietnam, which, while in 
absolute terms are not large in number, are not insubstantial relative 
to Australia's limited military resources, especially whan viewed in the 
light of its considerable support of Malaysia in defense against 
Indonesian confrontation. Australia thus would have a significant 
security stake in the outcome of negotiations on Vietnam and oould be 
expected to view with apprehension, if not alarm, any sign that the US 
was prepared to withdraw from Vietnam without adequate safeguards 
against a Communist takeover in the South and/or without arranging far 
a compensatory military presence elsewhere in the area. 

New Zealand : New Zaalaod would probably feel much the same way 

about negotiations as Australia . although perhaps with less intensity. 
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»iMt« 1 to con*iJ •rt.tloM shaping South Korea's 
p?S£thlj *lxo lnrg#lv *pJl7 to tha Philippines. 


7. r.y Issues and Alterative TS Positions 


The following 8#C ^^^^^^ 1 ^ n ^**^8U^8t'pS«ibl* US^osi- 
the key issues of a ■* tt £“V.^£ i88U *e sreintiastely Interrelated, 
tione on these issues. Msny so that we neither 

It 1. of crucial „ oth^ ia.u.» In .ddr...ing one 

fulSf wiSwqu.nt portion. to b. prcoaptod In 
addressing earlier Issues. 

few 1 JSSiS.* S^SS '• 

asjor eotlvation behind ^ VC 'DRV ^willing tJ ^ t th#y ^ uld stteapt 

indicated in the P r ^ 1 * lj “ r J t i ?I« 8t *e de-escalation of ailitary actions 
to achieve a ceaM-^e ° r ® onditlo n to further negotiations, 

on the part of theOVN/uSaa P agr eeaents reached early during 

Through such preconditions or throug gr uuaxm freed oa for their 

negotiation., they »ouU #wk to pro«.rv mntrtetlona on IJ7HAB 

^U^ctfoS £ S?JSSS^« — highly ujoful for the 

fftrswt s r in ». sr of 

^i U “S’«ri1^g.ou. to th. TC/my. 

To achieve th. ~“**£*l£ i^ftVSSSSlS^S-.- 
Viatnan abla to order 1 ^ lnte™l UXe rre^t^^^ th> foUo¥ln g 

VS believe the US Mgotiating posi ^ issues likely 

f n trtL Pr iiih P i e c^*pirison of rec emended US positions end what appear 
to bfthi DKV/VC positions on these issues, see ippertxF.) 

, , . . 11 1-1 1 eta cAfliition of boctili iction by 

A. Th. US ahouin J..1 a co^at. cewtl^ ^ ^ >m#(J 

paraonnal under coaaand ^ if ho.tllltla. should .oooap... 

forces. Agree esnt on a cessstion Nopth v^tnaaese ailitary and 

provisions for theregreupae repatriation to the north or 

political personnel preparato^ to the M ba8 i 8 into South 

their disaraaaentandreintegr i^ ^ co-bat fo £ c „ ¥0uU be related 

p.rfor«no. In disbanding It. -lUUry apparatus 

in South Vietnaa. 

B. jd GVN should be clearly recognised « utfa^ 

South Vietnaa with authority over National Liberation 

of th. 17th parallel. 2SSi°SalSf S po.lb.Uua role. 

Front, or a variant or varia nts tnereoi y j r 
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shoo Id b« conditional to acceptance of the GVN' a supremacy and should 
be related to the Front's cboervanc# of agreement* reached on the 
ceesatlon at hostilities. 

C. Any new Battlement on Vietnam, given present political and 
poser realities, should at the outset reflect tacit acceptance of the 
continued partition of Vietnam. However, the final agreement might 
usef ully contain provisions holding out the hope of an ultimate 
reunification flowing from the free expression of the popular will on 
both sides of the 17th parallel. 

D. The US could support the nonalignment or neutrality of the 
countries of Southeast Asia if that be their option. Our position on 
the corollary issues of foreign bases, the introduction of military 
equipment and personnel, and foreign military advisory groups should 
bo related to proapects for obtaining enforceable provision* againat 
the resumption of hostilities by the other side. 

E. If the agreement were based on the Geneva Accords, the ICC 
could be the instrument for enforcement of compliance; however, its 
powers. and resources should be greatly augmented. A new agreement 
would presumably contain its own mechanism for enforcement. Outside 
of the formal enforcement machinery, the threat of great power re- 
entry, especially that of the OS, would obviously be the principal 
deterrent to flagrsit violation of a Vietnam settlement. 

F There are two positions we might take toward the provision for 
elections stipulated in the 195 U Accords; that is. elections designed 
for eventually reunifying Vietnam: 

1. We can insist that any such elections must take place in 
both NVN and SVN under really free conditions with careful interna- 
tional supervision, including supervision during a preparatory period, 
after a sufficient period of stability has passed following the end of 
aggression. The DRV, however, is unlikely to agree to eny effective 
international supervision. 

2. A codicil by the GVN and DRV to the 195U agreements con- 
firming the sovereign status for both the GVN and the DRV. Thus # ^ ,c " 
tions would be an internal matter for both the DRV and GVN. This could 
obviate a requirement for international elections by stating that re- 
unification was a matter for future discussion by the two governments. 

In either case, "elections" should be interpreted in the broadest con- 
text as an expression of the popular will on the question of reunification 

of the country. 
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APPENDIX A 


CtHiUHIST PSYCHOLOGY CF NEGOTIATIONS 


) -“^Moscow's disinclination to be in- 

volved as an intermediary (coupled with insistence that we deal directly 
with Hanoi), end the firm positions of Hanoi and the NFLSVN that only 
their stated principles for a settlement form valid bases for negotia- 
tions, there is, seemingly, a political psychology at work among the 
Cownunist powers that has a controlling influence over their suscepti- 
bility for entering into negotiations. From our experience in Korea 
and Laos we learned that the Communist "fight-talk" formula can, at the 
moment gauged as most suitable by them, allow a qualitative shift from 
an exclusively military strategy to one where military action becomes 
subordinate to political action. In Korea nothing more than a cease- 
fire emerged. let Chinese Communist forces eventually withdrew and a 
tacit settlement replaced, in effect, a formal agreement. In Laos, 
highly detailed agreements have been more violated than observed; yet 
neither side has moved to renounce the 1962 Geneva Accords in favor of 
resuming full-soale hostilities. 

In relating this to the Vietnam conflict, it can be seen in retro- 
spect that Comamnist political moves and attitudes divide into two 
phases: the "soft" period from early January to mid-February 1965 

(marked by reportedly positive attitudes privately expressed on possi- 
ble negotiations), and the "hard" period beginning in mid-February 
and assuming greater severity with the March 2 initiation of air 
strikes against North Vietnam. An interesting parallel period in the 
Korean War suggests that the Communist proclivity to negotiate, quite 
understandably, comes at a time when they anticipate a probable worsen- 
ing of their situation, but before the situation actually worsens . The 
Communists apparently calculate that they might -thereby preserve an 
aura of invincibility while avoiding unnecessary damage or greater 
risks. Thus, the first real break in Moscow's position on the Korean 
War, as well as Peiping's political involvement, came in August 1950, 
when North Korea was in the ascendancy but had actually missed its chance 
to throw U.S. forces off the peninsula. More important, this was 
before the anticipated U.S. counterattack would visibly reverse the 
fortunes of war. 

If Peiping and Hanoi failed to deter escalation and to elicit any 
dialogue prior to the air atrikes, they seem moat unlikely to renew any 
jjalitical initiative before they have made some kind of military re- 
sponse to escalation which will redress their presently unfavorable 
situation, wherein their acquiescence to political negotiations would 
seem to concede weakness and fear of further U.S. military actions. 

The course of the Panmunjon n egot iations fro m mid -195 2 into March 1953 
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t, in point. During that prlqJ th. ' 

^Pw-rch 1953 and made themselves the champions of a settlement 
about. In March 1953, -r*-t*etad toM months earlier. In a canaa 

accapting the vary P r ®P°® - 19<3 He was considering paaca terms 

2K I??* 

the Oeneva parley. 

a result of U ^ lul tli- * 4 - +« ■*»£*• done xhig ~ 

SSw^iSfSJrSSr. "vr. of liberation" «. projootl (»). 

. a.,,- Miea feelers to have any promise at this 

This suggests that for J** C * ntative discussions or negotiations, 
tins of materialising n 0 interests If they are not to have the 

they *ust coincide tTlTs military pressures they must ensue within 

appaartnoa of raapondi** “ eric ooSatlbS 5ith th.tr own announ=ad po.1- 

th. no.t r..trl=Uvefr.»w^=o^^l ht ^ ^ lnitul t,„ftlv. OM- 

t J' orie '^* hotween North «nl South Vi.tn.nMM, rather th*n b.tM .0 
slon. dtr.ctly b.tue.n Nor c0nf . renc4 confrontation b.t«..n tb« 

Hanoi and the U.S., or a la J* ^ lved Hanoi haa repeatedly maln- 
CoBBiuniflt end non-C^niat powra m 1 resolved 

tained that the conflict «n« the future ^vie confer . nce 
between Vietnamese themselves. n vlew ’ without prejudicing the 

later^stage 0 direct and°deciaive participation in a settlement by the U.S. 
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KBOCTDttlKS UI1M THE OgtggTOgS 
(Bised on Experience at the U.N. ud 
ftajjr of Beget itt ions SUevbere) 

• by H. C. Lodge 


Preface 

In cpite of the fact that the Communists do not conceal that their 
pledged vord la not good, negotiation vith the Cccmnlots eon be said to 
have value If, In fact, (a) It endo or reduces the bloodshed, and (b) sets 
down enforceable conditions vhich, If we are strong enough to maintain them, 
will prevent a relapse Into the aggression vhich brought about the conflict 
In the first place. 

U. dor (a) and as a sample of something vhich would not reduce blood- 
shed, I cite a negotiation in vhich ve aim to force Ho Chi Mlnh into a corner 
by requiring him to admit that he has been defeated by signing a paper, thereby 
causing him to lose face and probably lose his job. This would drag out the 
fighting and increase the bloodshed* A prolonged negotiation, during vhich 
the Co-sjunicts seek to i m prove their military position, would also drag out 
the conflict and increase bloodshed. A de facto end of hostilities would be 
preferable to either of these alternatives. 

Under (b), note that while ve must never depend on the given vord of tb« 
Ccociunlsto, an agreement can have value if it can be Inspected and enforced. 

See the Austrian treaty. 

The fact that tnder the above conditions (a) and (b) a negotiation can 
be said to have value does not, to be sure, mean that it is the only vcy to end 
hostilities. There is on impressive body of expert opinion vhich holds that 
It is not the vay in vhich the Vietnamese war vlll be ended. But it is cer- 
tainly a vay and should not be overlooked. 

In the cose of Viet-Kaa, a p roper agreement could make possible subsequent 
discussions about cocsaon interests such as the value of South Vietnamese riee 
to North Viet-R-fl, and the value of North Vietnamese coal to South Vlet-Nsa, 
out of vhich a beneficent and gradual evolution could come. 


Special Precautions 

But negotiation vith Camnmista eon only be beneficial if special precau- 
tions ore observed vhich vould not be necessary is a negotiation, let us say, 
between the U.8. and Canada. Some of these are: 


1. Fijflitlrg to contlnoa 

Fundamental is the fact that fighting should continue vhlle 
the negotiations are is pxoQresa* la the case of the Vietnamese 
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vsr > this vwltt mean borb>nG* There must alco be the ever present 
possibility in Conran:! st Binds of our expanding the fighting. At 
the moment, if the eneqy vere to ask for an armistice, vc should 
somewhat increase our preosure. Absolutely nothing can be done 
end the vhole conference is vorse than useless unless the u.S. has 
both the paver and the believable vlll to use it* 

t. Time L‘ -ilt on Hootlnfl 

Vc oust set a tine Halt on the meetings — at a guess, not 
more than a month. Failure to set ouch a time limit vlll give 
scope to the favorite Communist tactic of delay vhlch makes us / 
look contempt ible, impatient and undignified. It also means that; 
they vlll use tho tine vhlch their diplomat a gain for them to / 
bring about an improved military position vhlch their soldiers, / 
unaided, had been unable to achieve. 

3. Be Ready for "Agenda" Fifjvt 

If previous meetings vith Cocrrunists ore any guide, ve must 
expect them to propose vhat they call an agenda, vhlch is not vhat 
ve call an agenda. By agenda, ve mean a list of topics for dis- 
cussion. By agenda, they mean their own conclusions — their own 
political objectives enuas rated as though they vere topics. 

V. Clear Political Objectives 

# 

For this reason, among many others, our political objectives 
must be absolutely clear before ve even agree to a meeting — so 
, clear that ve may offer them as agenda items, assvnlng that it is 
good tactics to do so* 


5* Supervision First 

The supervision of the proposed agreeme n t should be the first 
item on the agenda because at that time, our military pressure is 
the greatest end can be most easily maintained* 

' 6. Meeting Hot In Cooaunist Area 


If ve vere to make the tremendous mistake of having the place 
of the conference under Ccmaunist control, ve could expect, as in 
Korea, a series of huniliating "incidents , using every kind of 
device having symbolic significance in the Orient, intending to 
give them another psychological advantage. I think particularly 
of the device of having the victors sit on the side of the. table 
facing south and the vanquished sit on the side of the table vhld 
faces north* This has quite a psychological and vlll sur 

be done to us if ve agree to sit on the Conmnnlst aids of the da- 
allitar£.SM6 mm* Ht could also expect some pushing arovnd by ai 
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T # gartlso to Talfr 

Tie t<J)» -hvWU V. «inetlor **«cen the Ooverent cf Soath 

Vut-Kun end the Hanoi rodlne, *»!«: J>W. JrfjfJJ**"* 
the two. Tho U.S. ohoUld he at the table, jrepaied to tahe a 
stand on withdrawal , contingent on Viet Co. g tehavior -• bo 
vhat they, premise, but on what they do. 

8. AHVK to Incpcct 

\ 7 hile the ICC can be given a rather ceremonial function to 
observe and report on the carrying out of the » 

vehicle of inspection will bo the Army of the Republic of Viet Horn 
which must be able to conduct a constant and thorough 
throughout the country at all times while the meeting is in progrea 

9, U. S. Representation 

Ihe U.S. should he represented hy dear, quick, experienced 
thinkers — not necessarily pro min ent men of high ranka 

There should be a U.S. rule never to concede anything for 
nothing. If, for example, the Ccmnnsdste eupst that we recess 
until Wednesday, they should always he made to pay for it . Other- 
vioe, they tend to cet overbearing and even more treasonable than 
they are anyway. Oils nay seem silly to Americans, but It is boos* 
theless good advice . 

10 . Beware of Coumunist Techniques 


Other Caamunist techniques are as follows 1 

adopt thoroughly unreasonable pooitions (having in 
what they consider the American desire always to con- 
promise) so that they can give then away after a long lapse 
of time os bargaining points. I can remember at the time 
of the United Rations meeting for a Korean peace conference, 
the voy they seriously proposed the Soviet Union as a neutral 
member s imply to have something to take up time with and to 
back down from) 

(2) never to accept inspection or supervision; 

(3) never to give up terrain; introduce a veto wherever 
possible; 

(0 whittle down all the points which finally get Into the 
agrcemsnt — which, of course, they firmly intend to din 
’ l honor and will unless m are strong enough to 

•- prevent them; 
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(l>) always to distort the truth; 

(6) always to try to compel and never to try to persuade; 

( 7 ) regard all concessions by us as a sign of weakness; 

(8) and when the protocol Is finally completed, to start 
welching on it at every opportunity by interpreting the 
language differently from its clear and plain meaning. 

In the immortal Tammany phrase: "Claim everything; concede nothing; 

and when defeated allege fraud." 
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DE-ESCALATION AS A PRELUDE 1 


1 Tha Problan t To analyse the restrictions on adlitair 
acti^a wSch g gf ba accsptable to tha U.3. In ordsr to procssd 
with negotiations with tha DEV. 

2. Hanoi 's Position: Aa part of tha first of hi* P® 1 * 1 * 

stating tha DEV 'a position on a settlement in Viat Nam, Pr«ri.ar 
Pham Van Dong statad that tha U.S.J 

<■ .aaat and its policy of intacvention and 
a egression In South Vietnam. • ®iat 

atop its acta of war against North Vlatnam, 
completely cease all encroachments on tha 
territory and sovereignty of the DEV." 

Aa in the case with other elements of the DEV position it ia 
not clear whether these requirements are simply aieients^ a f ^nal^ 
settlement or whether they are pre-conditions to more 
ations. Assuming they are pre-conditions, it Is not c lear how 
much Hanoi might be willing to give on them. In w J"«t* is in 
Hanoi's interest to exact the maximum restriction on U.S./GVN 
military actions as a pre-condition to more formal negotiations. 
iTca^be inferred, however, that Hanoi might be more insistent on 
a cessation of bonding in the North than on the restricti on of 
military activities within South Vietnam aa an essential pre-condition. 

^ U.S. Position : The U.S. has repeatedly 

willingness to enter unconditional discussions. Thi *.J" 
might seem to rule out any restriction on military * 

^-condition for negotiations. Nevertheless, the U.». canbe 
Expected to come under heavy international and demsstiopressures 
Undertake some fom of de-escalation as an 
intent should Hanoi indicate willingness to 
negotiations. The alternative reeponses which appear open 
&P 9 diacuseed below # 

a. t fonopdltional n egotiation s* JP* U ‘ S * 
that any negotiations be unconditional. The U.S. could refuse to 
Stc^^r..trloUon. V.S./an ^ortc 

conference sta ting that any reduction of military effort could 

not be considered separately from the other •l*®*^’* ^ c ^!^Httlerasnt 
of hostilities which would be one part of an overall package aettl 
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>taint 3 n*nce of such i position would permit the U.S. to toter 
, conference with t Matsuo position of strength ifcile Minteiniog 
^xl warn pressure on the DRV /VC to secede to U.S. deMnds. It sseos 
highly likely that the DRV would be unwilling to enter into formal, 
overt negotiations on such a basis. Such a situation would put them 
at such a serious disadvantage that they might feel that they would 
simply be negotiating details of a surrender with very little oppor- 
tunity to ask for favorable terms. Furthermore, the DRV might well 
feel that they could not Justify to their own people entering into ne- 
gotiations while North Vietnam was subject to bombing. Certainly, they 
would try to make us believe that such action would be politically im- 
possible for them. On the other hand, there is a precedent in Korea 
for Communists negotiating while fighting is in progress. Although the 
Korean experience may not be a valid analogy, the DRV would probably be 
villing to negotiate without preconditions if they felt that this was 
more desirable than other alternatives available to them. 

On balance, however, such a U.S. position seems least likely 
to lead to negotiations. Rather than negotiate on such unfavorable 
terms, the DRV night well choose to gradually dampen down insurgency 
and infiltration without publicly acknowledging the fact, truating that 
eventually the U.S. would reciprocate by a cessation of the boobing of 
the North. (Ihe DRV might even reeort to a private acknowledgment of 
the fact in order to persuade the U.S. to cease action against the 
North.) As previously indicated, this might be the most satisfactory 
outcome from the U.S./GVN point of view while permitting the DRV/VC to 
avoid publicly admitting defeat. It might, however, protract hostilities 
for longer than necessary to achieve an outcome acceptable to the U.b. 

Such a U.S. position would certainly case grave doubts about 
the sincerity of U.S. statements about U.S. willingness to enter into 
negotiations. It would fly in the face of the clear impression con- 
veyed during our recent protraeted bombing pause that the U.S. would 
not bomb the North should any peace offensive show prospects of bearing 
significant fruit. Such a change might confirm Communist suspicions 
that we really had designs on North Vietnam, and the Chicoma and 
Soviets might then feel that they had to become involved. The U.5. 
would undoubtedly face strong international and domestic pressure to 
modify such a position, especially if the DRV were able to establish an 
apparently reasonable negotiating position. Thus it would seem that 
theU.S. would probably be unable or unwilling to maintain \ t0 
ditional position in the face of a genuine desire by the DRV to enter 
serious discussion with a "reasonable" set of pre-conditions. 

As a variation, the U.S. while insisting on unconditional ne- 
gotiations, could actually decrease the level of its bombing in the 
North. This could be used as an incentive to the DRV to enter "•Po- 
tions without c omitting the U.S. ahead of time to any PJ^ticular eet 
of conditions. This would enable us to raise or lower the level of 
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effort according to: the prufcreea of negotiation*. Level of ef- 
fort might be vtriod' by: total vortiea, type* of target* or geographical 
area*. This sane kind of variation— that ia decreaee in the boebing of 
the North rather than coop 1st* cessation— night also be used in the 
other two alternatives discussed below. In any case, however, the DRV 
would find it more difficult to conduct negotiations under a situation 
of deoreased effort than under complete cessation. 

b. Cessation of bombing the NBrth contingent on negotiations : 
The U.S. could take the position that it would cease bombing the North 
upon the beginning of negotiations. Or the U.S. could cease boobing 
once a date for a conference had been set. The U.S. could go a step 
further and once again initiate a pause in the bombing without prior 
assurances from the DRV in hopes of inducing Hanoi to begin negotiations. 

Such a position would be advantageous in that it would permit 
Hanoi to enter negotiations if they wished to do so without the appear- 
ance of giving in to duress. It would gain international and domestic 
support for the U.S. position. 

On the other hand, by such action the U.S. would be giving 
up the purposes for which the bombing of the North was initiated in the 
first place. The objectives of this action were to try to persuade the 
DRV to cease its direction and support of the war in the South and in 
any event to limit the DRV»s capability to support the VC. If the U.S. 
were to cease bombing the North without exacting reciprocal action by 
the DRV, the DRV would be under no direct pressure to call off the war 
and would be free to step up its support to the VC. 

On the basis of its present position, the QVN would probably 
find Such a U.S. position completely unacceptable. This could lead to 
a major split between the U.S. and QVN or perhaps the downfall of the 
QVN and a neutralist succession. 

Hanoi might well interpret such a U.S. position as a sign of 
U.S. weaR.:esc , sj a willingness to enter negotiations at all oosts with 
the objective of finding a way to get out. This view would gain credi- 
bility in that previously the U.S. had Indicated that any further pause 
in the bombing of the North would depend on a cessation of infiltration 
and a sharp reduction in military activity and terrorism in the South. 
Thus Hanoi might be encouraged to take a stronger stand on other issues. 
In any event, Hanoi would have every incentive to engage in protracted, 
inconclusive negotiations (unless we settled on their terms) while they 
tried to win the war in the South, free from military pressures against 
them in the North. 

Once the U.S. had entered negotiations on such a basis we 
would probably find it very diffiault to reinstitute bombing the North 
Me long as Hanoi indicated a uilllngnpes. to continue to negotiate— no 
Matter how unsatiaffcc cory *»uch negotiations night -be to us. 
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e. Quid pro quc * T h* U.S. Could continue to Maintain it* 
pcsltion thet a suspension of the tombing in the North aa a precon- 
dition of negotiations would requiie appropriate reciprocal actions 
by the DRV. This position would be baaed on the principle that the 
bombing of the DRV was begun because of the DRVs direction and 
material support of the VC and will only cease when such direction and 
material support ceases. Ths US position might require any or all of 
the following actions by the DRV as the price for a cessation in the 
bombing of the North. 

1) Cessation of Infiltration : Both the U.S. and GVN have 

insisted on the cessation of infiltration as a condition for 
cessation of bombing the North. A major problem is the evidence 
which would be acceptable to us that infiltration had in fact 
ceased. We have little assurance that we could verify whether 
infiltrstion really stops. We would be taking a chance that in- 
filtration would go on and that we would not detect it for many 
weeks or even months. One possibility would be to insist on 
international inspection teams at key spots along the border and 
in Laos. With the establishment of an appropriate number of teams 
we might have reasonable confidence that infiltration — even if it 
continued — would be in insignificant numbers. The number of teams 
required and their appropriate locations would be a matter for de- 
tailed study by the Pentagon and CIA. It would undoubtedly be very 
diffiault-, if not impossible, to reach an agreement on international 
inspection teams during a pre-conference phase. 

On the other hand, any kind of assuraoce from Hanoi, even 
through third countries, that infiltration would cease would be an 
admission of Hanoi's responsibility and a powerful weapon on our 
side in sustaining our view of the conflict. If Hanoi did cheat 
and we were able to prove it we would have a tremendous gain at 
least in international opinion. 

2) A sharp reduction in military activity and terrorism in 
the Sou tE ! The tJ.S. and (JVB have also stated that such a reduction 
would be a condition for the cessation of bombing the North. We 
have given no indication, however, as to what we would consider a 
sharp reduction. While this permits us flexibility in our posi- 
tion, Hanoi would probably find this is a difficult point to accept 
and faithfully observe unless it were more specific. Perhaps we 
could require a cessation of attacks of battalion else or larger 
and a 10 (or perhaps 25) per cent reduction in incidents. The DRV 
might argue, with some validity that they could not exercise that 
degree of control (even if they acknowledged responsibility for 
ultimata direction) over the VC. especially in terms of terroristic 
incidents. Furthermore, they would be extremely reluctant to agree 
to a reduction of activity for which the reporting was under the 
exclusive control of the D.S./QVN. 
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F 4 nwlly the ERV^C vculd find it difficult to giro «P "^* 
riitht of hU-Mmm 1 - a. the U.S. /QVN continued to extend their 
«nite-y 'or*roL thr-m^jh. SVN while negotiations were in progress. 
IrOthie^ case Ithey might try to get the U.S 'QVN to pe-itcertsin 
sanctuary areas, to agree to suspend clearing operations or to 
eusoend B-52 operations or all boobing operations in SVN. This is 
th^kind of trap which the U.S. /QVN should avoid at all costa since 
u vSu prejudlc. OTO'» .ov.r.lgnty within its own territory snd 
would git. the TC tine to strengthen Itself for the . 

Xaee whether sllitery or oco-.llit.ry. In no 

n S /QVN agree to suspend all boobing operations in SVN since the 
effectiveness of the boobing has been a major element in turning 
the tide against the VC. We could afford to recognise the differ- 
ence between bombing the North and bombing the South, but we 
should insist thatwithin SVN there is no difference in principle 

between ground action and- .ir.ction i^l^ing^52 o^rati^. 
Nevertheless, we could probably afford to withhold ^rikee 

until other U.S. 'QVN forces encountered specific opposition from 
areas which the B-52's could effectively attack. 

Withdrawal of elements Introduced from North Vietnam: 

The US has adopted the principle that there must be eventual 
withdrawal of "political and military personnel" produced from 
the North but we have not insistedon this ^ as a condi v^L v , r 
cessation of bombing the North. The QVN has implied, however, 
that withdrawal of elements introduced from the North is a condi- 
tion for the cessation of bombing. 

Hanoi, on the other hand, appears to be laying the groundwork 
for saying that any southerner is entitled to remain in South 
v . +n ._ «ven though he may have gone North in 195U and subse- 
quently been trSLd in Hanoi and infiltrated back 1 ^ o the ^ th ’ 
Ae a minimum Hanoi would probably insist on some ‘ ^ 

final settlement allowing VC to remain in the South. Whilethe 
U S could agree with the QVN that certain VC accused of crimes 
of^ violence Should stand trial, the U.S. would also i wish to «ee 
fi r. amnesty orogram, with appropriate guarantees against reprisals 
and discrimination, which would provide for the reintegration of 
the VC aa individuals into the national life of SVN. 

Since agreement on these points would be a major element of 
the overall settlement, it would be impossible to insist on the 
withdrawal of elements introduced from North Vietnam as a pre- 
condition to negotiations or to a cessation of the bombing of the 

North. 

The U.S. /QVN could demand, however, that PAVN units be * lth ” 
drawn ae a condition for the cessation of bombing. We could 

i ... \ 
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further guerantee s*f!4-c<*iiduct along certain routes , per slttiog 
such units to take '-hair arms snd supplies with then end without 
requiring any kind of surrender. Hsnoi, however, night wll deny 
that there are any PAVN units in SVN or that there had ever been 
any in SVN. If Hanoi insisted that there are no PAVN units and if 
these units had been dispersed into VC units, it would be very 
difficult for the U.S./GVN to prove that the PAVN was still in 


SVN. 


li) Cessation of material support to the VC : Although the 
cessation of material support to the VC was not spelled out as a 
condition for extending the bombing pauses, the U.S. could insist 
that such a condition was implicit in our position. This would 
involve the same kind of considerations as in the cessation of 
the infiltration of personnel. 

The DRV might maintain, however that even if infiltration 
were stopped some resupply of VC units already in Vietnam was re- 
quired for their survival pending the final outcome of negotia- 
tions. In this event the U.S. 'OVN might agree to permit the 
shipment of specified amounts of foods and medicine to certain 
areas. 

5) Cessation of communications to the South : Although this 

ha 8 not been stated as a condition for the cessation of bombing 
the North, it should be an essential element of any final settle- 
ment. Its inclusion as a condition for cessation of bombing should 
greatly strengthen the U.S. position since cessation of such com- 
munication would be one of the best indications of Hanoi's bona 
fide intentions and since compliance could be more easily verified 
than many of the other conditions. As a variation, the U.S./OVN 
might merely insist that all radio communications from the North 
be transmitted in the clear. This would probably be just as ef- 
fective from our point of view as insisting that all communications 
cease, since monitoring of communications in the clear would reveal 
Hanoi’s intentions • 

U. Conclusion: On the basis of the above analysis, we conclude 
that it is not"'feasible for the US to maintain the position of 
"unconditional negotiations . w 


On the other hand, we do not feel that it is in the US interests 
to de-escalate unless reciprocal de-escalation by the DRV ensues 
shortly thereafter . 
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.. Cessation of lnflltretlou .od -t.rt.1 wpport «tth «rlfl- 
cation by international twM. 


the South. 


b. A sharp reduction m ailitary activity and terrorism in 

c. Withdrawal of PAVN units from the South. 

d. Cessation of DRV coded communications to the South. 


Nevertheless, th. prso^ents ..Ubl^hy^b^^^ 

raise the possibility ’ ^ theNo rth without having previously 

when we have suspended bombing or der Qf bu£lness 

exacted a S_uid oro 2*2; In this Jl^tory de-escalation from the DRY 'VC 

££*£ •««*— — sl °" of 
bombing the North . 

At all costs, the H^n^ai/activitie^in the South without a com- 
pensatory^de-escslation by th. DR7/VC. De-.s=sletion must hot prejudice 
the authority of the QW over all SVN. 
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Appendix D 


■Sd 



** - 


IMPLinATIOKS CF A VIET COWQ 


The Vietnamese Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu has indicated his 
belief that by January 1966 the Viet Cong might be suing for an 
armistice, negotiation of disarming for forces and the subsequent 
holding of s plebiscite to determine the future of the fete of South 
Vietnam. He has further indicated that the Communists are reorienting 
their infrastructure at the village level toward this end. 

Our current position, as in the past, is that we would accept NLF 
representatives as part of a Hanoi delegation, but not as an independent 
party. The whole basis of our action in North Vietnam is that Hanoi has 
given the impetus and crucial support to the VC and the NLF, and that it 
controls the NLF. If we accepted the NLF as an independent party, we 
would undercut the whole international law and policy for our action in 
both North and South Vietnam. Furthermore, from the standpoint of nego- 
tiating results, the moment we recognised the NU, we would be saying 
that the solution in South Vietnam oust be some balance of interests 
between the Saigon government and the NLF. In the existing circua- 
stances and for some time in the future, this would amount to a coalition 
government and Communist takeover because of the cohesion and tactical 
skill of ConBunists in comparison to the currently divided and 
disorganised non-Co«minist elements in Saigon. 

We would be faced with a different situation, however, if the Viet 

Cong as opposed to the NU-- sued for an armistice. We should be alert 

to the possibility that this might be nothing more than an indirect 
ploy to gain recognition for the NU. On the other hand, we should 
recognise that this could be Hanoi's way of tacitly agreeing to a 
settlement while avoiding the humiliation of direct open negotiations 
with the US. Finally, we should at least recognise the possibility of 
a genuine split between the NLF'DRV. In any case, however, the VC 
would look on armistice negotiations as a method of strengthening the** 
power position within South Vietnam. 

In via. of the possibility tbst such . VC tnltlstlvs might > rsprs- 
sent a desire for a settlement on terms acceptable to the US'GVB, an 
appropriate response would be in order. 

We have already conveyed the implication that while the OS vould 
never recognise the NLF, the Saigon government might deal as it des-red 
with its citisens in the VC. In other words, out objective is to get 
Hanoi out, so that we deal only with Hanoi, but that it is up to the 
Saigon government to decide how it deals with it s own citisens. 
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•oon press our proposals on the OTO. 

* +K.+ +vt*> cm l begins discussions with the VC, the 
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appendix 


••TTOfTiTNill TIONAL NEGOTIATIONS'' vs 
hffr. M H STAND- 


Thii Min oaoer recognised at the outset (page 1) the alternative 
that a de facto "settlement" in South Vietnam could e 

- 

citizens . " 

*** relative attractiveness for U.S. security interests of 

saHrH:^ 

sions regarding Vietnam that are required almost daily. 

S-rgr£ 

one likely consequence is that the U.S. | tSrSillbe a major— 

*»'* *»'«» Meoti * tioa6 - 

Public st.tm.nt of U.S. policy on the sublet ° f 
engagement h.v. .cta«l.n f d "t en be 

SSTf<TiiSnin th. President 1 s ^ April ^ •P~*. >“ “ id 

in referring to a "peaceful settlement . 

"Such pe.ee demands en Independent South Vistnam--s.cur.ly 
guaranteed ind able to shape Its can relationship to all other. 
K outside interference-tied to no alliance-, nilitary 

'base for no other country. 

With these and comparable words in the prtntjd 

would be hard-pressed in any ser ous u reasonable time-table for 

can be envisaged to refuse o acc complex of bases that 

r»«” iss“»'zs ssr»s. s « «. «~- 

-SsSsr 

+ rn^w. serious doubts whether it is realistically 
fTtto'u”* to agree to any j^nWicant jjiliUry dis.ng.eem.nt during 
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• time fraae that could he *gr e*d to by the DRV 'VC in any such ne gotta 
tiohs. In short, a preseihg Issue that nay be developing as a result 
of the military escalation in which both sides to the war have engaged 
is whether either side can formally agree to the liquidation of its 
military establishment within South Vietnam (and indeed in Laos or in 
the DRV itself). Would the GVN agree to any such action by the U.S.? 
Would American public opinion agree? Would the DRV /VC agree with 
respect to their own forces? In each case, probably not. 

. It nay be that over-all U.S. security interests in Asia and in 
the Western Pacific would be better served during the forthcoming 
decade by an unfolding of events in South Vietnam that did not call 
for U.S. agreement on when, and in what circumstances. American 
forces vould leave the country, / 


a • 

/ Would this objective be served by the 
i£antial American forces in South Vietnam 


continued presence of subs£antial American forces in South Vietnam for 
the foreseeable future? Would such forces assist in first developing 
and then supporting a substantially pro-Western — at least a truly 
neutral— OVN, as has been the case in Korea during the past decade? 
Would such forces be a key element in deterring a renewal of DRV ag- 
gression and VC insurgency? Will the U.S. find it easier to carry 
out an AID program in South Vietnam if our forces remain? Finally, 
would the availability of bases in South Vietnam, such as Camranh 
Bay and Chu Lai (located away from heavily populated areas), be a 
useful military element £ ^ 

There may well be international political disadvantages that will 
mitigate against the retention of U.l. Bases and forces in South 
Vietnam. But we should be fairly certain of our evaluation before 
deciding how heavily to weigh any asserted disadvantages. Will the 
South Vietnamese want the American forces to leave if it should de- 
velop during the coming year that those forces represent much of the 
military power required to overcome the VC? How long will any nega- 
tive reactions by the Vietnamese to our bombing operations last? To 
what extent will anti-Americanism of various sorts be affected by the 
continued presence of U.S. forces? What economic factors (e.g., gold 
flow) should be taken into account? 

In summary, the key question is whether the U.S. foresees a 
’’Laotian" or a "Korean" solution to the situation in Vietnam. 


AS 


A5 
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appendix r 


CC3M^TSC*K OF 3 B C0MCEHIED' O.S. P OSITIONS 
OR SPECIFIC ISSOES WITH THOSE OF TOE 


1 


I 


tk« D S position on cassation of hostilities might call fbr 
all ofthe points indicated in the loft hand coluanbeiow 

ooluandoscribos the corresponding DOT/tiTOVN po- 

» « =«n d1«. fn» th-ir public «1 prtTUV. 

statements . 


n.s. POSITION 


DFV/VFLSVN position 


- A. Defining Cessation of 
Hostilities 


1. A complete cessation 
of hostile action by p*r- 
sonnel under conmand of the 
DHV, VC. GVN and USO. This 
Hist include an end to attacks, 
sabotage, terrorism, subversion 
or other guerrilla activity in 
South Vietnam. Such a cease- 
fire would not be *■ precondition 
to negotiation but a part of the 
final negotiated agreement. 



1. Except for the demand 
that the O.S. stop bombing the 
ERV (Dong's 1st Point), neither 
the DRV nor the Front is very 
explicit about a caaaefire. 

The Front (Point 2) said that 
the "South Vietnamese people, 
will never drop their weapons 
so long as they have not 
achieved independence, democracy, 
and peace." This may, however, 
merely indicate the Front's 
determination to maintain its 
capability to defend against 
GVN encroachments in a post- 
bellum situation. The IffiV /Front 
would probably push for a uni- 
lateral "cease-fire" early in 
negotiations to get out from 
under the heavy pressures of 
0S/1VN air attacks and superior 
fire power on the ground. The 
VC would still be free to con- 
solidate and expand their control 
through subversion and not-easily 
detectable small-scale guerrilla 
warfare 


t 
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2. 1 cessation of VC/tKV 
commu nlcctlon . Ihirinc the 
period" of’ withdrawal all' Com- 
munist radio iransmisaioas to 
the South Bhould be in the clear 
and the cowxunicatlon net should 
be di a as nt, led when the with- 
drawal is completed. 

3 . Regroupaent within each 
province or district of all VC 
and personnel Infiltration by 
the DRV since 19S2 i. 


Ix. Census of regrouped 
forces and their equipment. This 
would provide the basis for sub- 
sequent repatriation to NVN and 
amnesty for those remaining in 
SVN. 


Withdrawal of all forces 
and political cadres infiltrated 
from the DRV (including those of 
Southern origin) along routes 
and through points designated. 
Tore es repatriated to DRV 
allowed to take their arms and 
families with then. Withdrawal 
of U.S. forces (other than those 
retained for training) phased 
with withdrawal of Comunist 
forces. (Appendix D. however, 
envisages a situation in which 
major forces might remain in 
SVN.) 


2. Th* IEV might well deny 

in formal radio ooaaxni- 
e-wtiirm with the VC. 


3. The ERV/7C have not 
stated a position on this issue, 
but they would presumably bold 
out for an agreement to freese 
opposing VC/QVN forces in place 
pending implementation of the 
p o litical elements of a settle- 
ment. 

h . The ERV/7C would resist 
a oensus as a prepaietory step 
toward repatriation, but they 
might entertain a proposal for 
a census of Front supporter® 
as a basis for claims for a 
predominant position in a "* 
ooalitlon government. The 
Communists would in any event 
seek to limit the ability of 
census-takers to cheek the 
accuracy of their olalms and 
would also take eare to shield 
Lao Dong Party operatives and 
key VC military cadre. 

5. The DRV/VC have never 
admitted that either regie oped 
Southerners or PAVN forces have 
infiltrated to the south, al- 
though Coasunlst state me nts 
in recent weeks have indicated 
that it would be justifiable 
for southern regroupees to 
rejoin their compatriots to 
stem U.S. aggression in the 
South. The DRV might quietly 
withdraw PAVN units depending 
on the exiglencles of the 
situation in the South. How- 
ever, the Vinh artiole made 
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6. Surrender of VC arms and 
reintegration of VC as indivi- 
duals into national life of SVN 
under amnesty program with ap- 
propriate guarantee* against re- 
prisals and discrimination. 
Release of prisoner* of war. Any 
settlement calling for integra- 
tion of VC units Into the AHVN 
should be unacceptable to the 
U.S. or the OTN. 


7. Reconnaissance by U.S . 
and QVN over DHV~ to continue. 
U.S. and QVN sight agree to sus- 
pension of recce over ERV if 
replaced by international recce 
Suspension of recce could also 
be conditioned on final agree- 
ment on settlement. Reconnais- 
sance over SVN to contime in 
any event. 

8. End of resistance to 

government forces in 5x- 

teoeion of (JVM territorial 
control phased in with rein- 
tegration and repatriation of 
VC/DRV forces . QVN officials 
must be allowed full circula- 
tion throughout SVN. Any 
settlement based on continua- 
tion of VC territorial control 
within £vN but outside the 
Jurisdiction of the QVN should 
be considered unacceptable to 
either the U.S. or toe QVN. 


‘lo'Tl'ear that there will be 
no' withdrawal of Coominlst 
military forces from South 
Vietnam comparable to the 
195ti regroupment. 

6. The Front (Point 2) 
has taken the position that 
to** "South Vietnamese people" 
will not surrender their arms 
until the Front's political 
objectives have been attained. 
The Communists would probably 
try to have written into any 
agreement provisions for toe 
integration of VC and AKVN 
units as a corollary to es- 
tablishment of a coalition 
government . 

7. Cessation of all recon- 
naissance would be ERV/VC ob- 
jective. They would no doubt 
oppose provision for continued 
reconnaissance in the south. - 


8. The DKV/VC would pro- 
bably demand a freezing of 
opposing forces in place pending 
formation of a coalition gov- 
ernment and withdrawal of U.S. 
forces . 
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9. Withdrawal of Viet MiiA 
f r om L ao a . Freedom for the ICC 
to- mo€ hy ■ajorlty vots, to ; “ 
upttrate thruughcut Laos,, in 
particular, iiie Gowidur area 
without being subject to reto 
or interference by any parties 
in Laos. 

10. Formal renunciation of 
the ye of force or threat to 
use force In Its relations with 
Its neighbors. Although de- 
sirable, a formal renunciation 
would not be essential if in 
fact the DRV ceased to use or 
threaten the use of force. 

U. Formal Dissolution by 
the DRY of the Liberation Front 
As a faoe-savlng device, if ~~~ 
nothing else, the DRV would 
probably stoutly resist this 
action. ERV would maintain 
that the Front is not under 
its control. If the Front's 
effectiveness is reduced by 
agreement on the other big 
issues, it would not be es- 
sential for U.S. objectives 
that the DRY formally acknow- 
ledge the fact. A compensa- 
tory possibility for the , 
VC/NFLSVN might be reeonrti + 
tlon of the Front as a legal 
political party in the South, 
if it forsweare the use of 
violence to gain its ends and 
agrees to work within the 
Constitution. 

B. Internal Political Arrange - 
ments in South Vietnam . 

1. The U.S. should 
strongly back the GVN as the 
legal government of South 


9. The ERF would deny any 
of its troops were in Laos and 
would in any case take the po- 
sition that Laos questions were 
disposed of In the 1962 lii- 
power Geneva Agreement. 


10. Th* DRV would of course 
deny having used force except 
in defense of the fatherland 
against "U.S. aggression." 


11. Obviously unacceptable 
to the DRV. Recognition of 
the Front's predominance as ' 
"the only genuine representa- 
tive of the South Vietnamese 
people" is fundamental to the 
current negotiation posture „ 
of the DRV/frront. 


1. Dong's Ibint #3 states 
that Internal political arrange* 
moots must be worked out by the 


-ix- 
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Vietnam with authority over the 
entirety of the territory south 
ef the 17th Parallel. Coir- 
tetaiuns peimittiag th» National , 
Liberation Front to play a role 
In post-bellum South Vietnam 
should be conditioned to accep- 
tance of the Constitution and 
OVN’ s supremacy and should be 
related to the Front's obser- 
Tance of the provieiona of 
agreements reached on the ces- 
sation of hostilities . 


2. Integration of the Front 
into the national community either 
in its present or another guise 
might be acceptable provided 

that it lived up to its side of th< 
bargain by abandoning its insur- 
gency and by not obstructing the 
extension of the GTN's sway 
throughout the country. 

3 . Formation of a coalition 
government should be resisted 
Restructuring of the GVN must 
await the evolution of a new 
constitution and the holding of 
attendant elections. All non- 
violent and lawful political 
groups would be welcome to par- 
ticipate in this venture. 

It. The GVN should permit 
as a matter of principle all 
elsoents which eschew violence, 
terror and subversion to par- 
ticipate in the political life 
of the country. 


South Vietnamese "In accordance 
with the NFLSVN program. " The 
EHV memorandum of September 23, 
while calling for inclusion 
oi the Front in any talks, does 
not specify that a settlement 
must be in accordance with the 
Front*! program. Nor does the 
statement rule out the possi- 
bility of participation in 
talks by the Saigon Government. 
In any case neither Hanoi nor 
the Front would formally accept 
the GVN as the legal government 
of SVNj both at a maximum 
would accord it only provisional 
recognition as the party hap- 
pening to control certain 
portions of SVN. 

2. The CoHxnuni r le hold • 
that the Front i6 the only true 
representative of the South 
Vietnamese people. As th'' 
vanguard force, the Front 
should be the decisive voice* 
in defining the national com- 
munity and in determining its 
makeup 

3. Dong's four points and 
the Front's five points call 
for the formation of a coali- 
tion government, with the Front 
dictating its membership. The 
Communists would probably 
claim this was an essential 
element in any settlement. 
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5. The OVN 

maintain an open arms policy for::- 
all individuals Renal nely desirous I 
of cbcndoning the insurgency *nd 

the national raamunity: 


mjb peaceful citlaane. Those 
accused of crimes of violence, 
however, must stand trial. 

C. Relations between No rth 

Vietnam and South Vietnam . 

1 . Any new settlement on 
Vietnam, given present political 
and power realities , should be 
based at th° outset on tacit 
.acceptance of the continued 
partition of Vietnam. However, 
given the strong nationalist 
sentiments of the ruling elite 
on both sides of the 17th parallel 
the final agreement might usefully 
contain provisions holding out the 
hope* <fo^* ultimate reunification. 


2. It would serve no useful 
purpose to attempt to negotiate 
the precise modalities of future 
reunification, since these will 
be largely shaped by the evolu- 
tion of situation following' 
negotiation of a cessation of 
hostilities. A reaffirmation 
of the intent of the 19 & Geneva 
Accords that Vietnam would 
ultimately be reunified on the 
basis of free elections would 
be acceptable, if it included 
provisions for visible proof 
of free election campaigning 
and circulation of campaign 
material in both halves of the 
country. 

• 6 - 


1. Dong's Point #2 envisages 
the continued division of the 
country into two tones pending 
"peaceful reunif ication . " The 
Vinh article says that the DRV 
insists that any settlement must 
r-cognite the present territorial 
integrity of NVN and that there 
will be no permanent partition 
of Vietnam into two independent 
political entities. The Vinh 
article noted that the front is 
now willing to settle for an 
interim neutral SVN prior to - 
reunification. 

2. Dong’s Point ih states 
that "the peaceful reunification 
of Vietnam is to be settled by 
the Vietnamese people in both ; 

tones , without any foreign 
interference." * 
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